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VEEP UNTO DEEP. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


‘Tae ocean’s savage pulse some day 
May stifle yours and mine, 

And every venture we shall launch 
Whelm in her sullen brine. 


Yet hath she graces, this grim sea, 
As they that love her know; 

And only to her own she deigns 
Her deepest self to show. 


For when we leave the scolding crowd, 
The humming city’s heart, 

Taking from all that noisy whirl 
Our sacred, slender part, 


Our microcosm of work and thought, 
Our drop that globes the whole, 

*Tis good to go where we cap greet 
The ocean’s tidal roll 

And-when we kneel upon the sand, 
Beside her heaving rim, 

And try to bear the awful mood 
That thunders through her bymn, 


We drink a wine of salty strength 


“ Bor a8 WE WERE ALLOWED oF GOD 10 BE FUT mq TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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That was not ours before, 
And find ber tonic draught can ¢ool 
The fever of the shore. 


The steadfast hills may comfort some, 
And healing virtues lie 

In cloistered woods’ expectant hush, 
Or reach of sunset sky; 


But Nature owns a wise resource 
To conquer groan with groan, 

And only ocean’s dirge of pain 
Can answer back our own! 


We revel in her proud unrest; 
‘The floods within us leap, 

As tbrough the chiming storms they hear 
Deep calling unto deep. 


A hint of finer human pain, 
In subtle minor key, 

Vibrates forever through thy voice, 
O, much-complaining sea! 


As though the wailing years had hid 
Their burden in thy caves, 

Andall the trouble of the past 
Yearned in thy climbing waves! 


‘The sad heart of the Race is thine ; 
Thon are our next of kin, 

A Titan Life that will not bleach 
Through swiriing shock and din. 


Yet deep in thee as deep in ns 
The dream of rest abides, 

And sometimes thon art great enough 
‘Yo curb thy chafing tides; 


To settle back in stern repose, 
Awhile to play with sleep, 

And, smothering thy storing docda, 
A muffied calm to keep. 


U, in such pause lend us the spell, 
Impart the potent will, 

That charms thy thunder to a sob, 
That holds thy passion still! 

D, centuried Sybil, breathe it low, 
And we, so passion-vext, 

This boar will use the talisinan, 
Though we lose it on the next! 

Vacar, Swrrzesianp, Nov., 186% 





SKETCHES OF YANKER LIFE 
AND CHARACTER. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
OTDER CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 


My maternal great-grandfather, Rev. 
Ebenezer Devotion, of the parish of Scot- 
land, a good man, and the son of an emi- 
nent Haguenot clergyman, once purchased 
in Boston a maie and female chattel, fresh 
from Africa. The man, Ambrose, was of 
superior intellect and a most amiable dis- 
position... He took kindly to civilization, 
and in time became a devout and intelli- 
gent Christian. He managed entirely his 
master’s farm and displayed remarkable 
business ability. His mistress had so mach 
respect for him that, in the absence of her 
husband, she frequently invited him to 
conduct the family prayers. He usually 
acquitted himself wonderfully well, utter- 
ing his petitions and thanksgiving in a 
simple, child-like way, touching and im- 
pressive to the least religious listener. 
There were some smiles, however, on a 
certain morning, during a beavy winter 
storm, when he was heard to say,“ We 
would offer tanks, O Lord, for de night’s 
refreshin’ showers of snow.” 

In strong contrast to Ambrose was the 
woman, Phillis, Of another tribe was she, 
and of a prouder, fiercer, more intractable 
Gisposition. She was not the wife of Am- 
brose—she was widowed or slavery- 
divorced ; but she claimed to have belonged 
to one of the first families of Guinea—to 
have been the inevitable “ chief's” daugh- 
ter. She was a good servant, however, 
doing her work with a certain dogged 
faithfulness and sullen submission. 

My mother remembers her as she was 
in her old age—a little, crooked, wrinkled, 
—— woman, in a fiery red tur- 

Though every means of grace was em- 
Ployed in the good minister's family tor 
the conversion of Phillis, she remained to 
the last an obstinate, resentful old heathen. 
Kidknapping, slave-ships, and the lash had 
somehow set the poor, ignorant creature 
against our blessed religion. She declined 
to be brought into the kingdom by the 
“ middle passage.” She endured bondage, 
aan and Conneeticut only in the 
Prospect of returning at death to freedom, 
barbarism, and Guinea. This idea she 
hugged to her poor, homesick old heart 
With @ sort of ferocious faith, Ever in 
her dreams gleamed before her the golden 
sands of Benguela, ever beckoned its 
palms. 


She had brought with her a little boy, 
who sickened and died. He was buried 
in the family burying-ground of her mas- 
ter. For several weeks Phillis took food 
to his grave at night—believing that he 
was somehow nourished by it for his long 
journey to Guinea. Then she began to 
hoard for him and herself, She had a 
huge chest, in which every dainty or gay 
article of clothing given her was speedily 
engulphed. She once nearly killed a rash 
smail boy whom she found too curiously 
examining this sacred chest, packed for 
her homeward voyage, When she died 
it was found to contain pies, cakes, nuts 
raisins, shawls, aprons, and handkerchiefs 
—some of which had been stored there 

years. 


mother remembers, 
this old servant about, 


k as mien 
Phillis, where do you expect to 


“Go ‘way! chile, you prague, you !” 
“An! row, Phillis, just tell me where 
you'll go to when you die?” 

“Why, go Guinea, whar udder folks go 
—fool you!” 

It must be a pleasant thing to have one’s 
fature estate all located and pre-empted. 
Though usually so quiet and orderly, 
Phillis had her savage outbursts of rebel- 
lion and frenzy. She was never whipped 
at such times, but had to be immured in 
the corn-house. Those were awful scenes, 
Glaring through the slats of her cage, that 
little black fury would rail at her master 
and mistress, and all their family connec- 
tions, denounce the institutions of the 
country, defy Christianity and doctors of 
divinity, and call on her old heathen dei- 
ties in » way to make one’s blood run 
cold. 

Such defiant African heathenism under 
Puritan religious teaching was not uncom- 
mon. My father had a servant so proud 
and unforgiving that he could never be 
made to accept the meek religion of his 
betters. He was a wild, lawless young 
negro, named Tom, which was short for 
“ Thomas Jefferson Liberty Lee.” His es- 
pecial detestation was the “ Westminster 
Catechism”; and he one morning horrified 
the domestic circle by the sullen response 
to a questicn put him from that venerable 
little book. 

“ What is the chief end of man?” asked 
my father. 

“Head and shoulders, sir,” replied 
Tom. 

Another hard subject for religious enter- 
prise was one Primus, the servant of Col 
Dyer, of Windham. He was once, how- 
ever prevailed upon to attend an evening 
meeting for prayer and conferepce among 
his people of the Methodist persuasion. 
On going, he was charged by his master 
not to stay out after nine o'clock. 

Curious, but unbelieving, he sat on 8 
back seat, listening to the ecstatic experi- 
ences of the brothers and sisters; when at 
last the leader of the meeting called out, 
“Brother Primus, now’s your time} 
You’ve been awful wicked; but the Bible 
says ‘ the vilest sinner may return!’ So 
come, Brother Primus, the door’s dpen.” 

“ Yes, go on, Brother Primus,” exclaimed 
another encouraging voice. 

“No, I won't,” growled out Primus. “I 
don’t care if de door s&s open. Massa said 
I might stay till nine o'clock, and I swar I 
willl” 

Primus received a serious and we may 
hope a salutary fright on the occasion of 
the great battle of the frogs, when all 
Windham was alarmed, some worthy peo- 
ple even thinking that the Day of Judg- 
ment was at hand. Primus declared that 
he heard those awful voices of the night, 
distinctly calling for his master, “ Colonel 
Dyer, ColonefDyer!” Then, he said, to 
his dismay, they added: “ Take de nigger 
too, take de nigger too!” 

Parson Mosely, of Hampton, owned a 
negro man, named Cuffee, who was a most 
singular and amusing character. Simple, 
almost to foolishness, he yet had great de- 
light in religion, as he understood it. His 
prayers at night were frank, full, and fa- 
miliar reports of the events and experi- 
ences of the day. As he conducted his se- 
cret devotions in a peculiarly audible tone 
of voice, he was often overheard, to the 
amusement if not edification of the 
younger members of the parson’s house- 
hold. 

One of these curious prayers was taken 
down by one of the young ladies of the 
family ; and, though of a delicate and con- 
fidential nature, often repeated. 

“ Oh, Lord,” he began, in an injured, ap- 
pealing tone, “I'se in trouble again. Tse 
allers gettin’ into trouble. You see, to- 
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waistcoat massa give me, dat velvet waist- 
coat, dat preach so many good sermons ; 
and I go courtin’ Silvy Gray, and I get 
drea disappointed, ‘cause I find tw 
udder men dar courtin’ her like blazes, an 
one of dem was a white man, and Silvy 
hold her nose high, an’ nebber say tree 
word tome! An’ dat wasn’t de worst ob 
it; somebody stole my d jack-knife! 
Now, Lord, you know who took dat knife, 
for you knew eb ing a’most, an’ I jest 
wish you'd try to help me get dat ar knife 
again, for its a good knife as ebber yousee, 
and most new.” 

These curious characters lived before 
the time of mission schools and great re- 
vivals, most unlearned of their peo- 
ple nowndays have less simplicity, with 
more enthusiasm and_ sensationalism. 
Their nc a too often of a tem- 

rary and spasmodic character. 

POR lady in a town somewhat further 
south than old Hampton noticed, during 
a recent revival season in the African 
Methodist church, that her chambermaid, 
who had for some weeks gloried tn a first 
set of capacious hoops, suddenly present- 
ing a slim and co!lapsed appearance, en- 
tangling and tripping herself on the stairs 
ina most uncomfortable manner. “ Why, 
Chloe,” the lady usked, “ where are your 


hoops f 

« Well you see, missus, I took ’em off. 
I found f was thinking too much of dem 
hoops for my good. Dey wasa snare to 
my feet.” 

“ Ah, indeed; it strikes me your long 
skirts are more in that line. But just as 
you feel, Chloe.” 

In a week or so the youngconvert back- 
slid into her hoops. The forlorn drag- 
ging, stumbling, and rending of her new, 
regenerate condition were too mca for 
her zeal. 

Another lady observed that her cook 
had become, during the time of a protract- 
ed meeting, unusually cross and sullen. 

“Why, Ann,” she at last excla:med, 
“what1s the matter with you? [ never 
saw you behsve so,and I really cannot 
stand such exhibitions of temper.” 

To which Ann, in aslightly propitiatory 
tone, replied: “Why, missus, fact is, Pse 
gettin’ religion, Jest you wait; I ‘spect 
itll be all over in a few days.” 

One pious old mammy, from the far 
South, recently, after relating a terrible 
experience in —— in which condition 
her husband and all her children were 
sold away from her, dwelt joyfully on_her 
newly-obtained Christian hope. “ Yes,” 
she said, with her fine black face all 
aglow, bless God, Ise goin’ to hebben. 
Ise made + my mind to dat I ain’ta 
fooljn’ wid de Lord; Ise goin’ sure.” 
And I believe she is. 

Then she added, solemnly: “An’ den 
Vll have my chiilen bac again fast 
and ; but as for ole massa, an his 
folks, dat was so cruel to us,I shan’t sve 
none ob dem dar!” 

And [don’t believe she will 





THE HIGH CHURCH REVIVAL. 


Lonpon, 28d November, 1869, 

To THE Eprror oF Tae INDEPENDENT: 

HirHERTO in this country religious 
revivals have been confined, for the most 
part, to the Evangelical party in the Church 
of England, and to certain of the Non- 
conformist bodies. It has been so much 
the fashion to regard only the ritualistic 
or sengnous element in the religious serv- 
ices of the High Church party that most 
people are startled to find existing among 
them a movement which a Wesley ora 
Whitefield might have originated. There 
isno doubt that the “High Church Re- 
vival” bears about it some of the distinct- 
ive marks of the ecclesiastical school from 
which it has emanated—as, for instance, 
the duty of confession is urged with great 
earnestness; but, on the whole, the lead- 
ers of the movement have exhibited a 
laudable desire to divest it of all purely 
ritualistic accessories, They are fired 
with a zeal which is stronger than the 
feelings of party. Their ‘spiritual fervor 
has kindled within them an apostolic 
spirit; and even those who most differ 
from the ceremonial observances with 
which they overlay the ordinary celebra- 
tion of divine worship may fairly sym- 
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now putting forth to make the Christian 
religion in this great city a power and a 
reality. I should not pronounce any opin- 
ion on the subject if I did not speak from 
personal observation; and some of the 
fruits of that observation I will now pro- 
ceed to describe, 
At four o'clock on Friday afternoon last 
T attended the special service at the splen- 
did church, built by Mr. Beresford Hope, 
in Margaret street, Cavendish Square—a 
church in which art, backed up by a lavish 
expenditure, has not unsuccessfully repro- 
duced all the external and symbolic mag- 
nificence of a medieval religion. The 
bell of AJl Saints tolled in the congrega- 
tion, although a bell was scarcely needed ; 
for at the appointed hour the sacred edifice 
was well filled, and it is worthy of re- 
mark that the men were as numerous as 
the women. The preacher was the Rev. 
George Body, of Wolverhampton, a cler- 
gyman who in one week has obtained a 
position in London which it has taken 
many equally able men years to make. 
Tn the dimly-lighted building it was diffi- 
cult for one to see more than a shadowy 
man, clad in a black robe, and swaying to 
and fro on the raised pavement near the 
entrance to the altar. There, however, was 
the man, with the gilded cross above the 
altar, and the painted symbols of the 
Christian faith on the eastern window in 
the far background. The voice which 
reached the ear of the people was one of 
great power and flexibility ; at times speak- 
ing with stentorian energy, and then again 
in tones at once soft and persuasiva Per- 
haps, occasionally, the voice was too 
powerful—one critic, indeed, says it sav. 
ored of rant; but it is not always easy for 
an intensely earnest man so to modulate 
his vocal organs as to conform to the 
highest canons of taste. The subject 
of the discourse (which occupied about 
three-quarters of an hour, and which was 
the fourteenth Mr. Body had delivered in 
the sam e place during that week) was the 
contrition and the loving devotion of Mary 
Magdalene. The reader may imagine all 
that was said on so inspiring a theme, and 
the personal application that was made 
of a story so fraught with beauty and in- 
struction. Mr. Spurgeon or Mr. Newman 
Hall could not have been more evangel- 
ical, or have addressed the sinners of Bel- 
‘gtavia with more sharpness or directness 
of language. The preacher insisted that 
they could not serve God by halves—that 
God would have aZ or nothing; and he 
declared that it was possible for a soul to 
pass from a Belgravian death-bed, with 
ministering friends’ standing around, 
straight tothe regions of hell. There were 
not a few there who quaked;jn their shoes 
as they listened to appeals which cut the 
ground from under their feet, and left 
them only the rock, which they shrank 
from climbing. He deepened the impres- 
sion when, in his “ Black Country” accent, 
he spoke of a man who, in his last illness, 
was moved to despair by the conscious- 
ness that, instead of obeying the injunc- 
tion, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” he had procrastinated the matter 
until he had sought the Kingdom of 
Heaven last, and then found that it was 
too late. Need I say that under the infiu- 
ence of this plain-speaking the whole con- 
gregation surrendered themselves to the 
preacher, and that when five o'clock came 
many remained to participate in another 
service which began at that hour. 
Last evening I went to another and a 
very different district of London—that of 
huge, smoky Lambeth, on the south or 
Surry side of the Thames, I sought for 
the church of St. Mary-the-Less, of which 
i clergyman, 


s 


the well-known ritualistic 
Canon Gregory, is tne incumbent. The 
toad was hard to find, and in despair I 
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asked a policeman—“ a young man from 
the country,” as you will presently see— 
to direct me, He had not heard of St. 
Mary-the-Less, and he was equally ignorant 
of any knowledge of Canon Gregory, 
whom he persisted in calling, first, “Col- 
onel” and then “Squire” Gregory. At 
last a happy thought illuminated his good- 
natured but somewhat foggy mind. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “it is the Puseyite 
church in Prince’s Road that “you are 
wanting”; and so to Prince’s Road, under 
his guidance, I went. It is a squalid, pov- 
erty-stricken quarter, where the mud lies 
thicker and the gas-lamps shine more 
dimly than in the more favored districts 
of the metropolis. I could not see much 
of the exterior of the church in the haze 
of the night-air. Inside, the plain boards 
and the whitewashed walls are only re- 
lieved by a vaulted roof and a handsome 
stone pulpit, from which was suspended 
the banner of the red cross. In the pews 
were gathered the poorest of the poor; all 
clean and neatly clad, but obviously drawn 
from the class who “learn to labor and to 
wait.” Could anything more clearlyshow 
what deep root this movement has taken ? 
Good Canon Gregory conducted the serv- 
ice, which consisted of a few prayers, a 
fragment or two appropriately selected 
from the Litany, and three or four popu- 
lar hymns, set to the simplest of tunes. 
The sermon was preached by Mr. Prescott, 
who took for his subject the duty und effi- 
cacy of “ Prayer.” and made his meaning 
plain to the dullest comprehension. The 
poor people listened to the message with 
wrapt attention; and at the close the 
Canon invited those who desired further 
instruction to see him fn the vestry, or to 
cali upon him at his own house. It may 
not be generally known in the United 
States that at this humble church the 
younger son of our prime minister, who 
has in his gift so many valuable livings, 
officiates as curate; and that this young 
man has taken to his good work in a truly 
unostentatious and devoted spirit, which, 
indeed, I may add, was never more sig- 
nally displayed than it was last night. It 
is by such bright examples that states- 
manship is elevated into personal connec- 
tion with that Christianity from which it 
has been so long estranged, but with which 
it should ever be closely and intimately 
allied, F. W. Cuesson. 





THE FAMINE FEVER. 


It is like walking in the valley of the 
shadow of death to live in London, and 
read the London daily newspapers, At 
first one thinks “there have been excep- 
tional days; such horrors cannot last; 
to-morrow cannot be as to-day.” But to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
come the same heart-sickening stories. 
The dreadful calendar of disease, starva- 
tion, and death keeps on with the monot- 
ony of an almanac tide-table; so many to 
a day, a week,a year.~ If, by chance, 
one week is robbed of its full quota, 
the next makes it up; the horrible statis- 
tics must not fail. Last week a poor mil- 
liner’s apprentice, whose name was Sarah, 
and not Hagar, laid her child 
down on a doorstep, and, hiding herself, 
watched until a lady took it up. But the 
mother instinct in her was so restless, so 
hungry to know how it had gone with her 
baby, that she went back again and again 
to the place, hoping to sce it, and finally 
asked the policeman of that beat if he 
had heard anything about such a child 
Oh, the keen scent of the law for that 
kind of crime! By this they knew 


that 
she stood 


her, for [had no fire. She was hungry; 
and I had nothing for her to eat, and had 
not eaten anything myself fortwo days. 
I thought perhaps she would live if some 
one picked her up. I waited till I saw 
the lady take her.” 

So the judge sentenced Sarah to three 
years of hard labor. The baby had died 
in two days after she was taken into 
shelter. The fire and food came tco late. 

The next night came a story of a poor 
woman in the courtry, in Oxfcrdshire, 
who cut the throat of her boy, three years 
old, and theu tried to cnt her own. Fail- 
ing in this, she made attempt to hang 
herself with cord which was not strong 
enough; and so she also fell into the 
hands of the law. Her reasons were 10 
better than Sarah’ss Her husband had 
deserted her; she could get no work; 
her boy and she were dying of starvation. 
This waa clearly a case of “willful mur- 
der’; and the jury, being conscientious 
men, 80 brought it in. 

These are only two cases out of tens of 
tens. These are by no means the saddest 
I have read. I know others which I could 
not write. Now, within a few days, 
there is lifted up a new voice in the city— 
a voice cf terror and remorse. ‘“ Famine 
Fever,” “ Famine Fever” heads editoria) 
after editorial. England knows very well 
what ‘Famine Fever” is. It is at once 
the deliverer and the avenger of the poor. 

Over the great gulf holding Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green apart from the West 
End terraces and parks it sends its resist- 
less messenger, its twin brother, the 
typhus, to whom rich men and poar men 
are alike. Only tha starved can die of 
“famine fever.” Though it is highly con- 
tagious in all its stages, it never attacks 
the well-fed. But, by some subtle law 
which no man fathoms, its outbreaks are 
always followed by epidemic typhus fever ; 
which, as an editorial in a leading daily 
says, ‘is less a respecter of persons, and 
may attack the well-fed and the well-to- 
do. The way to prevent a typhus epi- 
demic is, therefore, to be well provided 
against the epidemic of relapsing (famine) 
fever; to prevent it from preparing the 
material on which its frightful successor 
can feed.” 

With sympathies and consciences stirred 
by such considerations as these, the man- 
agers of boards and asylums in London 
are proposing to enlarge the accommoda- 
tions of hospitals and to make such pro- 
visions that the patients can be fed and 
cared for during that long and feeble con- 
valescence which is one of the most marked 
features of this fever, and during which is 
the great danger of typhus fever setting in. 
That the disease is already epidemic in 
London is unquestionable. It only re- 
mains to see what energy and prompti- 
tude can do to stopit. In August there 
were twenty cases of it taken into the hos- 
pitals, in September thirty-nine, in Octo- 
ber one hundred and thirty, andin the 
first nine days of November eighty. Last 
Wednesday there were~ one hundred and 
thirty-eight cases in the London Fever 
Hospital. The Medical Department of 
the Privy Council issues this week a sec- 
ond circular, to the Londcn Vestries and 
District Boards of Works, enclosing for 
their information a report by Mr. Simon, 
their medical officer. 

Mr. Simon says: 

. t fon 
to wile ing fever | ne eer te panies of pov- 
erty and deprivation. Where destitution 
se ger heer ee i rely be 
ah 


Whereupon the Daily News, quoting the 
above, says: 


“She was cold; andI could not warm 


and we must therefore conclude that desti- 
tution has existed, and does exist, and is 
not adequately relieved.” 

One is tempted to set satirical emphasis 
on the word “ therefore” in this payagrapb. 
It is chiefly in the columns of the Day 
News that I have been for the past month 
Teading daily reports of deaths by starva- 
tion, rot only in London, but in the remote 
country ‘listricts. 

Io the same paper on the next day ap- 
peared an extraordinary communication 
from a physician, named Kidd, who calls 
the present comment and anxiety in regard 
to this epidemic “sensationalism”; opposes 
the increase of hospital accommodations, 
saying that “this relapsing fever or famine 
fever is the mildest of all diseages—milder 
than measles.” “The one remedy for it is 
miik.” Of course, there can be no sort 
of difficulty in the way of these unem- 
ployed hundreds getting all the “ milk” 
they need. & 

“The relapse is always coincident with 
errors of diet.” 

If the poor people could only be made 
to understand this, and avoid “ errors of 
diet,” all would be well They had bet- 
ter keep up their strength by plenty of 
that bread and cheese recommended by 
the queen of France, if no bettcr food 
offers. 

Really, this Kidd must be relation to 
him that was hanged. This document 
sounds as if it had been sent out from one 
of his humane expeditions, “as they 
sailed.” 

Hedges of holly and of lamistinius are 
bright with red berries and sweet with 
white flowers all the way from London to 
the Herefordshire Hills. But as I jour- 
neyed, last week, to and fro in that beauti- 
ful country, remembering this bitterness of 
death, the holly looked blood-red, and the 
white like white for graves, A. 

Lompon, Nov. 15, 1869, 





FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERT- 
SON. 


. 
—_— 


BY REV. GEORGE D. STEWART. 


AT the head of the preachers in the En- 
glish tongue of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century stands the above 
name. One says of him: “I never under- 
stood, till I knew him, what inspiration 
was.” Another says: “ It was in the pul- 
pit that the whole man came out; and then 
he was indeed 4s one inspired.” The same 
friend says of his sermons: “ Robertson’s 
sermons, even a8 We now possess them, 
are ‘the bloom and wonder’ of modern 
pulpit eloquence.” The English and 
American public have abundanily con- 
firmed this opinion. ¢ 

* Yet this man, who displayed “so pr 
found an acquaintance with both the letter 
and the spirit of the Scriptures, as of the 
innermost secrets of the life which is ‘hid 
in God,’ its sorrows, its battling with 
doubis, its triumph through clinging to the 
cross of Christ,” was persecuted while liv- 
ing and maligned when dead. The Rey. 
Prof. Heman Lincoln, D.D., in the Herald 
and Presbyter, of Cincinnati, says of him: 
“Had he lived afew years longer. . . . he 
must have drifted into infidelity. His 
death saved him from intellectual ship- 
wreck.” As though the Saviour whom he 
trugted had not promised to guide those 
who believe in him into all truth; as 
though an earnest follower of the Lord 
Jesus, as Robertson was, will not be “ kept 
by the power of God, through faith, unto 
salvation,” from all shipwrecks, intellect- 
ual or religious! Robertson never wrote 
anything so much like infidelity, in its 
proper sense, as these words of Dr. Lin- 
coln’s, Robertson did not deny the inspi- 
ration of-the Word of God, as is charged; 
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Romish religion.” But did not Dr. A. A. 
Hodge know that Drs. Nevin and Schaff, 
and that large and increasing section of 
‘he Reformed churches who sympathize 
with them in their church views, look upon 
the Church of Rome as a mediseval 
chureh, now as really effete as the Jewish 
Church is, and that they look only for a 
re-pristination of the Christian Church in 
the church of the future—a church which 
shall gather up the gold of the present 
sects and leave their dross behind ? Why, 
then, do men who claim to be honorable 
Christian men attempt to stigmatize as 
concealed Romanists all who long and 
pray and hope for this church of the 
future ? 

Robertson’s avoidance of the priestly 
and professional in his atiire and manner ; 
his strong conviction of the value and im- 
portance of the ministrations and sacra 
ments of the Christian Church; his great 
natural gifts, so assiduously cultivated; his 
feariess thinking and earnest expression 
his interest in men as men, gave him power 
to attract not only persons of wealth and 
culture, but workingmen, with their fam 
ilies, so that in his church “the rich and 
the poor met together” for the worship ot 
“the Lord who made them all”—which 
power of fusion seems to be one of the !ost 
ecclesiastical arts outside of the Church ot 
Rome. Perhaps it we were to study Rob- 
ertson’s spirit and method—not censo- 
riousl7, but admiringly and lovingly—we 
might be helped in sepplying what is now 
admitted to be one of the great needs of 
the Protestant churches. 

Robertson gave great offense to the 
Evangelical section of the Church of En- 
gland, with which he was once identified, 
by his dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of religious affairs and opinions, aad 
by his independent investigations But 
how many persons in Protestant Christen- 
dom are satistied with the existing state 
of religious matters? “ The restoration of 
belief” is a problem at which many minds 
are working; and never was there more 
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He said: “ How deep inspiration is! So 
deep that, like the clear sea around the 
West Indies, it seems shallow until you 
try to dive into it” 

Robertson was originally intended for 
the army. He says, “I was rocked and 
cradled to the roar of artillery.” From 
this training resulted in part the chivalry 
of his character. He would defend unpop- 
ular men, even when he did not agree with 
them; for he claimed for himself and for 
others “the liberty ofprophesying.” Thus 
he says: “ We knew Kingsley’s heart, his 
zeal and earnestness ; and, if any of his sen- 
tences were liable to miscontruction, we 
ought patiently to have waited till time 
and our own explanations could have sup- 
plied what was wanting. ... The Son of 
God said many things very liable to be mis- 
understood; and sober people thought 
them very dangerous. ©. .I admit the 
rashness of Kingsley’s verbiage; but rash- 
ness is a thing to be loved, not rebuked. 
. .. I wish to God we had alittle soldier’s 
spirit in our Church! ... No! The 
Church of England will endure no chival- 
ry, no dash, no effervescing enthusiasm. 
She cannot turn it to account as Rome 
turns that of her Loyolas and Xaviers. 
We bear nothing but sober, prosaic rou- 
tine; und, the moment apy one with heart 
and nerve fit to be the leader of a forlorn 
hope appears, we call him a’ dangerous 
man, and exasperate him by cold, unsym- 
pathizing reproofs, till he becomes a dis- 
senter and a demagogue. . . . Well, I sup- 
pose God will punish us, if in no other 
way, by banishing from us aii aoble 
spirits.” 

From this training resulted also his man- 
ly simplicity. The portrait of Robertson, 
prefixed to the first volume of his Life and 
Letters, is simply that ofan English gen- 
tleman. He was not a priest, and he 
would not dress like one. One who met 
him at a country house says: “ He dressed 
during the day in a dark gray shooting 
suit, a black cravat loosely tied, and a 
black wide-awake. He was exceedingly 
nice in his dress, without vulgar preten- 
sion. On Sunday he appeared dressed as 
a clergyman.” He did not go about, like 
many even of our most extreme Evangel- 
icals, clothed in miserable imitations of the 
priestly cassock and general dress, and 
bearing equally miserable imitations of the 
priestly manner. He did not sink the man 
in the minister ; but cultivated manly tastes. 
He loved hunting. “He shot well, almost 
never missing his aim.” “He loved a 
horse and rode well.” “He believed that 
by simply being a man to his brother man 
he could best by his living ‘show that 
glory of the Divine Son’ which he set 
forth with such power in his preaching.” 
Yet Robertson had high views of the 
Church and thesacraments! - Was he not, 
therefore, an inchoate Romanist? Such 
is the charge made against all men who 
hold views in these respects similar to 
Robertson’s by the high orthodox Evan- 
gelicals among us. Such men as Dr. John 
W. Nevin, Prof. Schaff, Dr. Krauth, Dr. 
Leiss are reviled as Protestant Jesuits— 
cloaking the design to undo the work of 
the Reformation and lead us all back to 
Roma = ; 

An amiable man, Prof. A. A. Hodge, 
eldest son of Dr. C. Hodge, striving hard 
to keep up the reputation of Princeton for 
hereditary talent in theology, in his work 
on the “ Atonement,” through some won- 
derful exercise of the family attribute of 
profound logical insight, sees, as his father 
saw twenty years ago, that at bottom Dr. 


pressing need for a solution than now. 
What a widespread indifference or posi 
tive unbelief prevails toward the current 
Christianity among the massis of men in 
Christian lands! Robertson saw a little 
earlier than most others how widely this 
evil leaven was spreading; and sought tv 
counteract it, by fresh investigations into 
the grounds of our faith. How extremes 
meet! Rome, which claims infallibility soc 
her dogmas, sternly represses or crushes tlic 
spirit that would search afresh after truth 
But the extreme wing of orthodox Prote:t- 
antism—that are always crying“ Rome” at 
every man who wishes to see the Chnistiau 
Church “arise and shine” again—joia 
hands here with Rome, and hurl at every 
seeker after truth, who questions whether 
we have arrived at the ultima thule of 
theology and philosophy, the hard names 
of Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hevel, 
just as O'Connell cast the epithets of 
bypothenuse and par: UeJograin at the fish- 
woman. 

Robertson wrote to one friend: “ Do nut 
tremble at difficuities and shoreless expans- 
ea of truth, if you feel yourself drifting into 
them. Tractarians and Evangelicals sup- 
pose it is a pond aronnd which they can 
walk, and say, ‘I hold thetruth.’ What, ali 
of t? Yes, all of it, circumscribed, defined, 
proved; and you are an intidel if you do 
not think this pond of mine, which the 
great Mr. Scott, and Mr. Newton, and Mr 
Cecil dug, quite large enough to be the 
immeasurable Gospel of the Lord of the 
universe.” But to another friend of differ 
eut character he wrote: “ Surely, it would 
be wisest, for your own peace and the har 
mony of your life, not togo out of you: 
way to investigate and seek for views 
which may make your own little light 
questionable. Try, rather, to live upon 
the truths which are certain, and let them 
become firmer and firmer.” 

It was also objected to Robertson that 
he published opinions at variance with 
the doctrinal standards of the church of 
which he wasa minister. Had the charge 
been true, the following words of the Rev 
Dr. Milligan, professor of divinity in 
Aberdeen, in the appendix to his work on 
the Decalogue, would furnish his justifi- 
cation. Professor Milligan says: “The 
Church is not a voluntary association, en 
titled to set up any standard that she 
pleases, It is the very essence of her Pro- 
testant constitution that her ultimate ap 
peal is to the Word of God. That is he 
standard, and she may not set it aside for 
an inferior one. He, therefore, who is led 
by the course of his inquiries to conclu 
sions upon any point which appear to be 
different from those embodied in~ her 
standards is entitled to have these conclu 
sions tried, not by the standards only, but 
by the Bible. In like manner, he whose 
studies conduct him to the conclusion 
that certain doctrinal statements, which he 
adopts in substance, might be expressed in 
@ manner better suited to the forms of 
thought which mark the time in which 
he lives has a just claim to similar treat- 
ment. He may be helping the age to 
understand itself. He may be ready to 
suggest methods of expressing truth which 
will make it a more powerful and living 
thing in the minds of men. He may be 
undertaking the very highest responsi- 
bility, fulfilling the very highest duty, to 
which the Church has called him. Her 
charge to her ministers and professors of 
theology is not simply that they continu- 
ally re-establisa the harmony existing be- 
tween the Bible and her confession. In 
the very nature of the case, it implies 
more. It implies that, if on any point 
that harmony seems to be wanting, they 
show her her deficiencies, correct her er- 
rors, and teach her to regulate her 
every conviction by the mind cf no 
by-past century, but by the mind of 
Christ It is a wrong and foolish 
policy, therefore, to attempt to put 
down any conclusions of the nature 
spoken of by angry statements that they 
differ from the standards, and by summary 
threats of consequences. To doso is to 
extinguish as far as possible that spirit of 
investigation which it ought to be the 
effort of all who are interested in Christian 
truth to keep alive. It is to try a supposed 
offender by half, and that the least im- 
portant half, ofthe bench. The standards 
themselves need constantly to be re-ex- 
amined ; and only when it is shown that a 
particular opinion is inconsistent with 
Scripture as well as them is that opinion 
proved to be a heresy.” 

Of this very duty as clergymen, of fear 
lessness in speaking onr opinions, Robert- 
son said: “I desire for myself that I ma 

be true and fearless; but still more that 
may mix gentleness and love with fearless- 
ness, 
waver between truyi to himself and suc- 
cess in the world’ He was offe ad- 
vancement in the Church if he would abate 


the strength of his ressions with regard 
to the Sebbathe He refused the proffer 





J. W. Nevin and Dr. Horace Bushnell are 
one in their theology, and says: “Thus 


old Puritan orthodoxy develop into that 
of theology, which has its 
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